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— if, indeed, that could be called a town which had neither 
3 ay church, school-house, nor other public edifice. 
Standing at your own door you might have seen 
icine Co, Mpooming up against the horizon the Kearsarge, the Un- 
" Bcnoonucks and the Deerfield Mountains, while nearer 
——— fj, hand were lesser hills lying green and beautiful be- 
ET! neath the summer sun. There were forests stretching 
QUET, Mray into the distance, and groves which seemed made 
1ed a sam. fer romantic lovers or for picnics. 

And yet a very slight acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants of Ragged Point would have made you loth to 
linger long in this lovely locality. Even their houses 

NDLES. TB narred the beauty which they ought to have adorned, 
IDGES, being entirely destitute of that air of thrift and neat- 
0 ness supposed to be a characteristic of dwellings in 
a fankee land. . 
An inverted mop was the usual ornament at the side 
ULES. lof the front door, instead of the honeysuckle or wood- 
The Booty bine used by people of a more poetic turn of mind. 
The clothes line occupied a position equally conspicu- 
| of Life, (ous, so that the traveller could easily guess the num- 
her ten tors Aber, age and sex of each family. On the whole, one 
mail, $1p¢ Hvac rather glad to see such evidences that the cleans- 
ers, ing process was ever carried on, which he would not 
eld, Mass. Hiave suspected from the faces of the children which 
LE rowded every window-pane or stared at him from the 
roadside. Children were as plenty there as weeds ina 
mbined, neglected potato patch, and as little cared for. 

The men all drank and smoked, and even the women 

ON. those who had reached middle age—had each her 
ay pipe. For generations all had been content to live 
ed, thathy fEWith NO aspirations beyond a sufficiency to eat and 


drink, and clothes enough to show that they belonged 
to Adam’s race instead of the race of gorillas. 

Such was Simon Glidden’s birthplace and home, and 
hewas no whit better than his neighbors, though he 
was richer. As the neighbors themselves said, “Simon 
was aforehanded man.” He was also called “‘grasp- 
ing,” and “‘sharp at a trade,” 

His virtues might be easily chronicled; to record his 
imperfections would be a longer process. Those most 
inconvenient to others were his confused notions of the 
rights of property, a bad habit of overreaching in busi- 
ness transactions and a disregard for truth. 

Seth Small was said to be the only man in the place 
whom he had not at some time or other “‘got the bet- 
terof.” Perhaps it was a case of “swapping” horses. 
Of course both animals were warranted “sound and 
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ng and plat kind” to begin with—then if on trial the one horse was 
., fapound to be balky or sprained, there was nothing to be 
ing machine - = 

1d can doit Ae“, for the other was sure to prove blind of one eye. 
nachine. lf Seth sold Simon diseased potatoes, Simon paid him 
. Be addled eggs. 

on It once happened that Simon went over to Seth’s 
cau with his horse-cart to get a load of hoop-poles. 

“Fine young hickory saplings as you ever saw,” said 
ecomment MBSeth. And so they were, and offered ata fair price. 
ston, Simon was not a little puzzled at this unusual com\.i- 
- England. tion of circumstances. He meditated upon it, for 
England. that his neighbor should be honest without a motive 
__— f@éid not “stand to reason,” he thought within himself. 

“Wal, if he can get ahead of me, he’s welcome,” 
ale, to intro- 8 his final conclusion; so, without much haggling, 
7 he agreed to pay the price named. 
ost superit This set his neighbor to wondering in his turn, forin 
cnger, mor fame his dealings with Simon he had never known such 
iil the cot fale “ing before. 

Agents oe Then both began to put the poles on the cart. 

MB & C0. [ “TWO,” said the buyer, in a loud voice, depositing at 

ties palnig ae same time three poles. : 

pane of 3 | Four,” counted the seller, depositing one, and not 
jz—4w fo the least observing what the other was doing, so in- 

———— 9 «nt was he on his own little game. 

‘ON, “Six,” shouted Simon, taking up three again. 

“Bp: » “ 
stinguished Eight,” quoth Seth, putting on one. 
bly adapted And so they continued to do till they had counted a 
- — hundred, when they parted with mutual satisfaction, 





‘ach chuckling inwardly at the way in which he had 
‘done” his neighbor. 

When Simon came to unload he discovered the trick 
that had been played upon him. 
Seth made the discovery a little later, but it will be 
en that in a case like this reprisals were impossible. 
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,00th. hus, for once, these two men made an honest bargain, 
sects, "bout intending it, however. 
sly. Daring the transaction a small, tow-headed boy was 






tting on the woodpile, and to him we are indebted for 
an account of it. His name was Bill Stoker, and he 
4s bright enough to know that two and two make 
pour, which probably could not have been asserted of 
ny other boy in Ragged Point. 
Bill—for so every body called him, but I dislike the 
name—had been favored with peculiar advantages for 
dat region. He lived with his grandmother, the wid- 
W Stoker, who had taught him to read, write and ci- 
pher, and wash his face every morning. She also in- 
tracted him in religion and morals both by example 
~ Precept. For the rest he was allowed to play “I 
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The widow Stoker was called odd hy her neighbors, | 
and I suppose she was according tv their standard. | 
She had a Bible which she loved and read every day, 
and you never saw a person grossly ignorant and vul- 
gar who truly loved the Bible. It is an education in 
itself. This was enough to make her odd among such 
people, as a diamond looks odd among pebbles. 
But the widow was very poor—poorer than most of | 
those around her. She owned the small bit of a house! 
in which she lived, and acow. The cow was her prin-| 
cipal means of support. 
All the land surrounding hers was the property of 
Simon Glidden, and O how he grudyzed her the spot) 
which she claimed. For years he had coveted it fora | 
turnip field, and the more he thought about it the more 
he wanted it. It was to him like the proplygt’s little 
ewe lamb. 
Many were the shifts to which he resorted to oust her | 
from her possessions. And when a hard man under-| 
takes to annoy and oppress a lone woman, he general- 
ly succeeds. 
He threatened to “‘take the law of her,’ as he called | 


what actions might render her amenable to the law, | 


she felt might descend and crush her at any moment. 
If he complained that her apple tree shaded his garden, 
it must be trimmed off, even though it was the means 
of sacrificing her whole supply of fruit. If her fowls 
so much as flew over his fence, their necks must be 
wrung, although she depended on their eggs for her 
winter dress and Bill’s pantaloons. 

It once happened that the widow’s cow broke into 
Simon’s cornfield. He made her pay a goodly sum 
for damages, and threatened to impound the animal if 
it ever occurred again. And in his secret heart he 
hoped it would occur again, and denounced the care 
with which the poor woman guarded against such an 
accident. 

One night he was awakened by an unusual sound 
about his premises, and, springing out of bed, he went 
to the window and looked out. The sky was cloudy, 
but he could dimly discern a cow in his lot, and, what 
was more, he could very distinctly hear her munching 
his clover. 

He dressed himself quickly, and, with wicked joy, 
hastened out to drive her to pound. The night was 
drizzly and chill, and the pound amile and a half away, 
butexultation kepthim warm. Hecalled up the pound- 
keeper, who was cross at being disturbed, but Simon 
cared little for that. Then he returned home, where 
he was informed by the wife of his bosom that he was 
“a fool for his pains;” but that, too, was an endear- 


had long since ceased to make any impression. 

The next morning rose bright and clear, and Simon 
was up with thesnn. He took his milking pails and 
proceeded to the barn, but what was his surprise to find 
old Brindle among the missing. Brindle was his best 
cow. She gave ten quarts of milk every morning, and 
had never been known to stray before. It was easy 
enough to see how she had got away, for, relying on 
her steady habits, he had not been very particular 
about tying her up, and the barn door was only kept 
together by a stake set against it. O, ungrateful Brin- 
dle, to betray such confidence! 

Simon was not much troubled with conscience, but 
it did occur to him that this was a judgment upon him 
for impounding the widow’s cow, and he felt less in- 
clined to go in and enjoy his triumph than he had ex- 
pected to. Far and wide he sought for Brindle, but 
no One had seen her, nor even the track of her hoof. 
At sunset, as he was passing Mrs. Stoker’s house, he 









PY,” and stand on his head just like the other boys. 
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return good for evil, according to his creed, unless it 


| who kept it. 


it, on the slightest occasions, and she, not knowing | 


was kept in constant terror. This mighty, unseen force 


ment to which he had become so accustomed that it | 


RERD?” 


widow milking her cow, and the tow-headed boy stand- 
ing by holding its tail. 

“Good evening,” said Mrs. Stoker; “have you found 
your cow?” 

“N-no,” stammered Simon, wondering how ‘she 
found hers and where she got the money to buy its free- 
dom, and above all whether she meant to insult him. 

“Billy shall go and look for it to-morrow,” said the 
widow, and then Simon felt sure that she had some 
underhand motive, for nobody would be so silly as to 


would ‘‘pay.” 

The next day he, with much labor, wrote a notice 
and stuck it on a tree, and once more set out in quest 
of Brindle. This time he went in the direction of the 
pound, and stopped to speak a moment with the man 


“By the way,” said the man, “I wish you would send 
the widow Stoker after her cow. It makes such a bel- 
lowing, it’s a real nuisance.” 

“Her cow? Why, I saw ber milking it last night.” 

“Whose critter is it, then?” said the’ man, and led 
the way to the gate. 

There Simon had the pleasure of beholding his own 
lost Brindle. He at once suspected that the widow 
was at the bottom of it. 

“Who put her here?” he exclaimed, with great wrath. 

“Why, you, yourself.” 

“Me! I!” exclaimed the bewildered Simon. 

“You don’t say you've forgotten,” began the keeper. 
And then for the first time it flashed upon Simon’s 
mind that it was his own cow and not his neighbor’s 
which he had left his bed to drive a mile and a half on 
arainy night. Worse yet, the pound-keeper was sharp 
enough to see through it, too, so there was nothing 
left for Simon but to pay three dollars for his cow and 
two more to keep the story secret. Then he gave vent 
to his feelings by cudgelling his poor beast all the way 
home. . 

Notwithstanding the hush money, the story some- 
how leaked ont, and “Simon’s caow” served to point 
many a moral and adorn many a tale. 

Although Simon was greatly mortified, he was not 
| penitent. On the contrary, he seemed to feel an in- 
| creased enmity toward Mrs. Stoker as the cause of the 

trouble. Little by little he got her small property into 
his hands, till at last he obtained a mortgage on the 
place. That he refrained from turning her out of doors 
was Owing less to any humane relentings on his part 
than to the fact that he had a plan by which he might 
profit still farther. 

Seth Small owned an acre or two of land two miles 
|; away from any other house in Ragged Point. It was 
uneven, rocky and sterile, unfit for lumber, for.grass, 
for grain, or for vegetables, or even for pasturing sheep. 
He was greatly surprised when Simon Glidden came to 
him to bargain for that land. 

“‘What’s in the wind now?” he thought within him- 
self, naming a price which, though but a few dollars, 
was twice as much as the land was worth. 

And Simon, knowing that h€ could get twice as much 
more out of the unsuspecting widow, closed the bar- 
gain at once. ’ 

There a rude shanty was erected, and in due time 
Mrs. Stoker and her grandson were settled in it. 

But this was not the end. A year had scarcely 
elapsed before a new railroad was projected, and the 
best route was found to lie directly through that bith- 
erto worthless land. And not only was a railroad laid 
there, but a depot was built and several houses, and 
those two acres went up from a price merely nominal, 
to asum which, to Mrs. Stoker, was a fortune. 

The feelings of Seth Small and Simon Glidden were 


tleman, Rev. William Stoker, formerly tow-headed Bill. 
He said he felt that he could do more good in that 
place than a stranger, because, having passed his boy- 
hood among the inhabitants, he understood their man- 
ners and customs. 

Mrs. Stoker reached the summit of her ambition 
when she beheld her grandson in the pulpit. 
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THE BUSHRANGRHBRS, 
Part IIl.— Concluded. 

After the death of the robber Donoghue and his com- 
panions, the good folks in the neighborhood of the 
Huriter River began to throw off their fears, hoping 
that the punishment of these wretcixes would deter oth- 
ers from entering on the same hazardous course of lif. 
On this, however, we reckoned prematurely. In 
1838 another company of bushrangers, as daring and 
not less cruel, sprang up under the command of a man 
named Davis. As his visits never extended to our 
neighborhood, we trusted to escape him and his party. 
It is true we returned to our old safeguards; the 
doors were kept locked, and barricaded at dusk; the 
arms ready loaded and in good order; and there was 
always a tendency on our part to make for shelter on 
the distant warning given us, by our dogs, of the ap- 
proach of horsemen. 
In 1839 I was once more obliged to visit Sydney, and, 
as formerly, business induced me to take a circuitous 
route homewards. Buka was with me. We passed 
over a wild and varied range of country until we reached 
the Valley of Wyong, at which place Mr. Soling—a re- 
spectable Danish settler—obliged me with his hospital- 
ity. 
The morning after my arrival all his establishment 
was busy at an early hour; for on that day Mr. Soling 
was to have | is annual cattle-marking—one of the most 
animating employments connected with the squatter’s 
life. 
As is usual on such occasions, a number of friends 
had congregated to assist, and a scene of much excite- 
ment prevailed. Some were in the stockyard busily 
throwing the lasso and branding; others were outside, 
on horseback, ever and anon giving chase to some 
fiery-tempered bullock, that, perhaps, having overturned 
two or three sturdy stockmen, would dash through 
every obstacle, and scour the well-cleared open space 
in front of the station, his pursuers yelling, whooping 
and cracking their stock-whips in deafening uproar. 
Such meetings were then indeed festive; the good 
things of this life were in abundant supply, for settlers 
could well afford them, such was the prosperous state 
of the colony. 
About fourteen) of us were thus merrily at work, 
when, just as we werejabout to leave off for breakfast, 
our party very unexpectedly received an addition by 
the arrival of seven men, all heavily armed—pistols in 
their belts and double-barrelled guns in their hands— 
who gallopped furiously up to*the enclosure—the lead- 
er, Davis, recognized by his Israelitish features, calling 
out,— 

“Bale up this moment, or we’ll fire among you.” 

At the same time some of them rode to the front of 
the house where Mrs. Soling and female friends were 
busily at work preparing for our bodily wants. <A sue- 
cession of screams from the inmates assured us the un- 
fortunate ladies were also “baled up.” The notifica- 
tion produced the same effect on all our party—stupid, 
staring fright. 

Mr. Soling tried to stammer out something, but Da- 
vis cut him short with an oath, letting him know “‘that 
if any person attempted to use force, or to leave the 
stockade, not one should be spared; that by remaining 
quiet, he might be content with a part of the money 
and arms in the house.” 

Any other eourse than that of passive obedience was 
out of the question. We were fairly at his mercy; not 
anticipating such a visit, the arms were all inside. 
Those who were on horseback were ordered to dis- 
mount, and marched into the stockyard—a large en- 
closure made with rough branches of trees—where we 
had to remain, while Davis and some of his compan- 
ions went into the dwelling and rummaged, taking the 
arms, money and every thing else disposable. 

They then made a hurried breakfast on the food pre- 
pared for our use; and drinking long and deep draughts 
to our success in cattle-marking, came outside and 
mounted, not, however, before they had exchanged. 
some of the best of our horses for their own. 

On taking his departure Davis called out to Buka to 
mount and follow the party; also to bring with him 
some of the rope and hide cuttings we had been using 
to throw the cattle with. My valued servant prepared 
to obey with a look which the bushranger not unjust- 
ly construed into unwillingness, and giving him a lash 
with a stock-whip, which made him jump higher than 
if he had been enacting the most vigorous of the wild 
corrobory-dances of the country, the party cantered off. 
It was with no little pleasure we saw them turn the 
corner of the wood to the left. 








looked over the fence, aud what should he see but the 


beyond description. 


“Thank Heaven, they’re off at last!’ burst simulta- 
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neously from every one of us; such was the dread 
which these ruffians inspired, known as they were to 
be guilty of shooting their victims sometimes out of 
mere wantonness when excited by drink. 

Our gratulations were in this case premature; for 
just as we were about to leave the stockyard, two of 
the robbers came gallopping back to say that the cap- 
tain had sent them for Mr. F—. 

My feelings, as may be supposed, were not the most 
enviable at this moment. The excitement of the last 
two hours had certainly prepared me for almost any 
termination to the events passing around me, but could 
not reconcile me to being thus singled out. Bidding 
adieu to my friends, I mounted and followed my impa- 
tient guides, who showed by the expert and rapid man- 
ner’in which they rode through the dense forest, that 
they were accustomed to make hurried marches across 
the country. 

As we cantered along I essayed in vain to learn why 
Davis required my company. The only reply to my 
anxious inquiries was, “that the captain had found 
out I knew the line of country he wished to traverse, 
and if I conducted myself to his satisfaction it would 
be well for me.” 

On joining the band we all struck off to the left, and 
instead of keeping near the main road passed through 
a cedar seuch, interspersed with the bangolas or wavy 
palms, where the only marks were those of wild cattle. 
About seven we halted, when an abundant supply of 
provisions and liquors was produced, of which I was 
invited, in a surly tone, to partake; and which, despite 
my anxiety, a long fast and active exercise compelled 
ine to do. 

After the repast, Davis, somewhat softened into bet- 
ter humor, inqtired if, or how far, I was acquainted 
with Scone or its neighborhood—questions which I en- 
deavored to evade, but his evident irritability of tem- 
per, and the click of a pistol close to my breast, obliged 
me to confess. 

For all this, as I afterwards found out, I was indebt- 
ed to Master Buka, who, fearful of being separated 
from me, had informed the party that his master, Mr. 
F— , “Murry strike a-light that place.” 

At first the festivity was confined to deep potations; 
but as the excitement increased all prudential consid- 
erations were laid aside, and loud, boisterous singing 
followed, in which I could recognize the name of the 
villain, Don»ghue, often mentioned, as the chorus ran 
much in the following strain: 

“O, himself was a man bold and true, 
And never knuckled under—the bold Donoghue.” 

The evening was far advanced when Davis, whose 
authority over his drunken companions was wonder- 
ful, obliged. the party to break up, by removing and 
fastening to his saddle (his pillow) the two remaining 
small kegs of spirits; after which Buka and myself 
were firmly pinioned and secured to trees, at a distance 
from each other. 

This done, and the watch set, the heavy breathing of 
all save the watch soon showed that rum and tobacco 
had done their work very effectually. Nor was the 
man appointed to keep watch long in following the ex- 
ample. First a nod—then a little struggle to keep 
awake—then a nod; and he too was soundly asleep. 

The constrained position in which I had been left 
bound prevented entirely the possibility of sleep. There 
I lay, crippled up much after the manner of the delin- 
quents in the old pictures of the Inquisition; gazing 
wistfully at the stars. 

The squatter’s life soon accustoms those who are en- 
gaged in it to all sorts of vicissitudes; and “roughing 
it” in the bush, without bed or blanket, was what I 
should have cared little about, had I not been placed in 
my present painfully constrained position. Nothing, 
however, now remained for me but to wait quietly for 
morning, listening to the shrill cry of the large night- 
jay, or watching the sly opossums and the more agile 
flying sugar squirrels, as they performed all sorts of 
antics in the branches of the weeping mimosas which 
enclosed our little encampment. 

It was indeed a relief when the “settlers’ clock,” or 
laughing jackass—a sort of large gray kingfisher— 
gave indications, by its loud, peculiar cry, of the ap- 
proach of day. As if accustomed to its alarum, all the 
party jumped up simultaneously, rubbing their eyes to 
remove the impressions of the past night’s debauch— 
Davis ordering them to shake the grog out of their 
heads. 

After a very hurried breakfast we were again on 
the move to the north, passing, one after another, the 
high, rough ridges of the Blue Mountains—not by any 
means an egsy task, as our route lay through a forest 
probably untrodden hitherto by the foot of the white 
man. 

As we rode cautiously along Davis repeatedly inter- 
rogated me about Scone and its neighborhood, also the 
safest way of approaching it. He became more than 
ever inquisitive about the different establishments in 
the neighborhood, to which he was obviously bent on 
a visit; and at every faltering reply quictly cocked a 
large pistol, as much as to intimate that I should re- 
ceive its contents if I hesitated to give true informa- 
tion. 

Shortly after sunset we halted for the night; and 
again the scenes of drunken revelry were enacted, but 
with somewhat more caution, as no singing was al- 

lowed—although in this respect it required all Davis’s 
firmness to keep his men in order. As soon as all the 
eatables and drinkables were consumed, Buka and my- 
self were again secured for the night, and the party 
soon lay stretched upon the ground in strange confu- 
sion. 

Thoroughly worn out, I felt every inclination to fol- 
low their example, but, doubly pinioned, it was impos- 
sible; so I amused myself once more by watching the 
opossums chasing one another from branch to branch, 
or the flying squirrel gliding from tree to tree. 

My chief trust had always been in Master Buka, who 
I knew would, if possible, concoct some scheme to lib- 

As to attempting to escape with my arms 
* secured as they were, it Was quite out of the question; 
for I could neither mount a horse nor direct his move- 
ments if mounted. 
Of all the singular beings I have met in my travels— 
and they’ are not few—certainly the natives of New 
Holland were the most remarkable, I should say, for 


erate me. 


‘ 
all want of moral characteristics; even their sagacity— | 
the highest feature—partakes of the instinct of the low- | 
er animals more than the reasoning of the human spe- | 
cies. Indolent to a degree scarcely to be credited, they 
despise any sort of continuous labor, and prefer the | 
uncertain subsistence of an occasional hunt; and soim- | 
provident are they in regard to food, thus or in any 
other way acquired, that they will throw away what | 
remains after their immediate wants are supplied, rath- 
er than be at the trouble of carrying it with them. 
But with all their stupid indifference they possess 
much strategy, and scarcely any emergency can arise 
in which they will not devise some method of escape. 
Gratitude or any other exalted feeling they cannot be 
said to have, for they receive with apathy any thing 
that is given to or done for them; yet if once attached 
to a European, they will not readily desert him; on the 
contrary, they will sometimes, when least expected, 
show a desire to serve him, especially if in any dilemma 
connected with bush-life, and in which they are quite 
at home. 

I was not disappointed on this occasion; for after 
passing two very miserable hours, I thought I could | 
discern a figure hovering about for a second or two, 
like an evil spirit, over each of my companions, which, 
approaching me, whispered,— 

“Bale, you get jerrend; me mill-mill all them warra- 
gals asleep;” in other words, “Don’t be afraid; I tind | 
all around us asleep.” ; | 

He then asked for a knife, which I remembered was | 
in my waistcoat pocket; but how was it to be got at, 
firmly pinioned as we both were with our hands be- 
hind? The wily native, however, knelt down and ap- 
plied his mouth in such a way as to work it out, and 
then opened it; which done, he contrived to cut the 
cords that secured my wrists, now much swollen and 
almost devoid of feeling. 

As soon as his own hands were free we moved off 
stealthily to where the horses were tethered. It was 
too dark to distinguish one from another, nor was it at 
the moment a matter of much consideration. Fortu- 
nately the bridles had been knotted and thrown over 
the necks of the animals, so we were not long in getting 
two moved away. 

It is very probable we might have gone back without 
much risk to look for saddles; so completely were all 
the party under the influence of the evening’s debauch, 
that even the trampling of the horses as we led them off 
did not awake them. Buka took the lead, and we} 
pushed along as fast as the dim light and the nature of | 
the woods permitted, every step which we took increas- | 
ing our distance from our late companions and adding 
to our thankfulness. 

As soon as daylight broke upon us Buka recognized 
that we were not far from Invermein, although quite 
ow of the proper road. The last two days’ ride, how- 
ever, had shown us that with determination almost any 
part of the country might be travélied; so, making our 
way over the intervening irregular ridges, we reached 
Invermein by nine o’clock. 

No time was lost in communicating to the good folks 
the probability that their township might be visited by 
the party we had escaped from, and instant preparation 
was made; but as to going on with me to Scone to as- 
sist, that was declined on all sides. 

We were reluctantly furnished with saddles and fresh 
horses, and immediately set out for Scone, hoping, by 
giving timely notice, to avert the attack of the bush- 
rangers. On reaching the little township I found all 
the houses shut up; and on knocking at the door of an 
acquaintance was surprised to hear loud shrieks, but 
on making myself known, was admitted. The first 
question was,— 

“O, Mr. , did you meet them? They have been 
here, and murdered young Graham, at Mr. Dangar’s 
store.” 

As soon as the confidence of a few was restored, we 
went down to the scene of the late murderous robbery, 
and found poor Graham lying in the enclosure be- 
hind the house, quite dead. 

From a youth who had been secreted in the store we 
learned the particulars, that when the bushrangers 
came to the house and ordered the inmates to “bale up,” 
Graham presented a pistol, which missed fire, and a 
second one went off, but without taking effect, on which 
he attempted to escape by the back door to alarm the 
neighbors; but Davis followed and killed him, by dis- 
charging a double-barrelled gun, while the victim was 
on his knees imploring mercy. 

Information of the occurrence was soon transmitted 
to Maitland; and Mr. Day, a most energetic magistrate, 
lost no time in calling out a strong body of assigned 
servants, to whom a promise was given, that if they 
used proper exertions to capture this band of ruffians, 
they would be recommended for pardon—a measure 
which was often found of importance at that time, as 
with such stimulus before them they were more reck- 
less of consequences than volunteer free persons, who 
had little but the honor or excitement to set off against 
the almost certainty of being wounded or killed in an 
encounter with the bushrangers. 

Mr. Day tracked the robbers from place to place, and 
at last came upon them encamped in Doboy’s Hollow, 
between Scone and the Hunter's River; and so unpre- 
pared were they that after a few ineffective shots, all 
surréndered—Davis observing, as they were seizing him 
in Mr. Day’s presence,— 
| “Ah, Mr. Day, if there were but a few more magis- 
trates as active as you are, there would be no bushran- 











gers.’ 
All this detestable gang were soon after executed at 


Sydney. 
+ . — 


ABOUT DIAMONDS. 

To its hardness the diamond owes its name, which 
is derived from the Greek, adamas; Latin, adamas— 
signifying invincible consistence. This gem is the 
hardest of all known substances. Nothing will scratch 
it; and it is incapable of being cut, except by itself. It 
isin the cutting that the diamond receives its brillian- 
cy and play of lustre which at the present day augment 
its price. While the ancients were aware of the prop- 
erty of its powder or dust for cutting, engraving and 
polishing other stones, with the art of cutting the dia- 
mond they were unacquainted, contenting themselves 











with such as were polished naturally. It was not until 


the fifteenth century that the art of cutting and polish- 
ing the diamond was known in Europe, having been in- 
vented and first practised in 1456 by Louis de Berquen, 
a native of the city of Bruges, the capital of West Flan- 
ders. 

Diamonds are variously colored. Those utterly col- 
qrless, however, which are of the description generally 
used in the arts, are, when pure, absolutely clear and 
pellucid as filtered or spring water. From colorless 
diamonds we obtain the phrases “Water of the dia- 
monds” and “Diamonds of the first water.’ The wa- 
ter or snow-white diamond is most prized by the jew- 
eller, and is popularly esteemed the choicest and most 
valuable of the gems—a superiority which is owing to 
its hardness, lustre and high refractive power. The 
rarest colored diamonds are blue, pink and dark brown; 
but yellow diamonds, when the color is uniform 
throughout, are very beautiful and much valued. Pale 
blue diamonds are also prized and rare, while deep blue 
are still rarer. 

The most extraordinary diamond hitherto found is 


that owned by the Rajah of Mattan, in the island of 


Borneo, where it was discovered about a century ago. 
It is said to preserve the shape of an egg, with an in- 
dentation near the smaller end, and is of the finest wa- 
ter. Its weight is 367 carats, or 2 oz. 169 grains Troy. 


It is related that “imnany years ago the Governor of Ba- 
tavia tried to purchase it, and offered in exchange one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, two large brigs of 


war, with their guns and ammunition, and other can- 


non, with powder and shot; but the rajah refused to 
part with a jewel to which the Malays attach miracu- 
lous powers, and which they imagine to be connected 


with the fate of his family.” ‘ 


THE MERCHANT’S CAREER. 


Tare and tret, 

Gross and net, 

Box and hogshead, dry and wet, 
Ready made 

Of every grade, 

Wholesale, retail,—will you trade? 


Goods for sale, 

Roll or bale, 

Ell or quarter, yard or nail; 
Every dye, 

Will you oe 

None can sell as cheap as I. 


Thus each day 

Wears away, e 

And his hair is turning gray! 
O’er his books 

He nightly looks, 

Counts his gains and bolts his locks. 
By-and-by 

lie will die,— 

hut the jedger-book on high 
Shall untold 

How he sold, 

Low he got and used his gold! 








For the Companion 
FLIRTING. 

“1 don’t care—I think Nannie Cone is a real nice girl, 
any way.” 

“Why, Berk, sodoI. I only meant that I was sorry 
to see her going on in such a way.” 

Berk Sawyer is a very particular friend of mine—just 
fifteen—into whose good graces I unconsciously slid 
some time ago, by helping him out with the preterit 
indefini of an ugly French verb. 

He looked a little flushed and sober, after expressing 
his opidion of Nannie. For my part, I would not have 
made quite so severe a speech about Nannie as Berk’s 
sister, Dora did. Her words were true enough, per- 
haps. Inher impulsive way she declared that she “‘nev- 
er saw such a perfect flirt as Nannie Cone. It was too 
silly.” 

Considering that Berk had taken Nannie sleigh-rid- 
ing that afternoon, and had a nice time, and, besides, 
that he would get but a very indefinite idea from that 
word flirt, certainly not much more than that Dora de- 
spised Nannie—it was a pity that his sister had ex- 
pressed herself in such a way. 

However, I said “Yes, I’m afraid she does too much 
of that,’ which brought out Berk’s reply. 

I looked at his face, with the fine, arched eyebrows 
and clear features, and thoughts passed through my 
mind that would not have edified my friend and pet, 
very particularly—at least, they might have made him 
vain. 

If I had been his sister, I don’t supposeI should have 
had one of them, because, as a general thing, sisters 
fail to see that the boy who goes shouting around the 
house, and whom they still call “child,” is beginning 
to “grow up.” They are not apt to give much impor- 
tance to those peculiar little straws that tell which way 
the wind is blowing,—such as, for instance, the extraor- 
dinary hair brushing that always occurs just before 
going to school, or the wonderful self-forgetfulness 
that leads them to think it any thing but a hardship to 
walk quite a distance to hold an umbrella over Kate 
or Annie’s head, when it is still a very great matter in- 
deed to be obliged to run down to the store for a paper 
of sugar. 

But as I said, not being Berk’s sister, I had noticed 
such little developments as these for some months, 
and wondered whether Dora wouldn’t open her blue 
eyes in great astonishment some day soon, to find the 
boy she considered a “‘child” gone, and a young man 
in his place,—a young man whose confidence and sym- 
pathy she had failed to secure, and with whom she 
would never after really become acquainted. 

This Nannie Cone was a girl just like girls you see 
every day—good-natured and silly as she could be. 
Berk liked her because she was pleasant to him, while 
some of the girls would have laughed at the thought 
of going sleigh-riding with so little a fellow. 

It certainly seemed amiable in Nannie that she took 
just as much pains to entertain him and make him 
have a good time, as if he had been Mr. Tom Stewart, 
who drove over from Paintville twice a week, and 
whose moustache and sleigh were the despair of all 
Miss Nannie’s companions. If she could do one thing 
so kindly and well, it semed a great pity she could not 
have been trained into a womanly girl every way. 

She was entirely through school at seventeen. She 
said to me, a few evenings before this interview ef niine 
with Berk, when I asked her a little about books, and 
how she eccupied her time after she left schoal,— 


a 

about reading. She wanted us to read Mi} 
then some books of poetry too.” 
I fancied she thought Milton was a volume of 
but I didn’t ask her. 
She told me she found Butler’s “Analogy” 9 “Ven 
easy study, but then,” she said, “it was always Casi 
for me to commit to memory than for most of a 
girls.” 
“Did you understand it?” I said. 
“O no, but we just had to learn it.” 
There was one thing, however, that Nannie 
know—the height, complexion, and color of the 
of every young man within a radius of five miles and 
with nobody to mould her, or educate the better . 
stincts of her shallow little heart, she certainly hag 
ay into what Dora Sawyer called her, “a perf: 

irt. 
Berk, after his indignant answer, continued to look 
sober and puzzled. What did that word “flirt” mean 

“She is bright and pleasant,” said I, “but it is api j 
she has had no one to train her.” , 
“Well, do you think it spoils a girl to laugh, an, 
talk, and make you have a good time when You 9 
with her?” was Berk’s question. : 
“That’s all she dces do, any way,” said Dora, “yj 
it’s all she cares for. She never talks about any thin 
but the boys, and she’s getting bold, too.” .. 
“Berk,” said I, “do you know Nettie Dane, why 
lives over in Jackman Street?” 
“‘Why, yes, I know her. I never said much to her” 
“Don’t you think she is pretty and bright?” | 
“Why, yes; but then she isn’t every where aroyp; 
like Nannie.” 
“I know it; and she wears a veil in the Street, and gf 
school or anywhere, she doesn’t go up to the boys ol 
talk to them. She waits for them to speak to her; an 
she really cares about studying, too—tries hard to cer 
good lessons. There is something in her manner tis 
makes a person feel, somehow, better and more 
fortable after being with her.” 
“Well, but I like girls that carry on.” 


ton, an] 


trave 


didj 
Cray 


“Nettie carries on. I’veseen her in the greatest fry 


ics; but she is respected just as much when she om 
through; I’m afraid you couldn’t say that, exactly, of 


Nannie. If Dora, here, were about your age, wor 

you like to have her do just as you have seen Nannie; 
sometimes?” 

Berk began to see, then. ‘“'Why—well—no—] doy’ 
know—I never thought about it.” 

“Well,” said I, “‘it’s pretty hard to put it into wor 
Berk, but if I were you, I’d just notice the differencg’ 
Berk’s Uncle George, who had sat reading by thef 
all the while we had been talking, looked up and said, 
“The trouble is, girls don’t know who it is bestto{ 

with. Some young men expect it and it doesn’t hy 
them; but they don’t seem to distinguish.” 

“‘What do you call flirting?” I said. 

““Why, leading a fellow on, and doing every thing 
the world to please him, and make him think you kk 
him better than any one else, when you don’t 
more for him than for a stranger.” 

“Well, I don’t know but it is something like that’ 
I said; “but some girls never do any (hing of the kind 
I’ve known such.” 

Uncle George looked as if he didn’t believe it, and 
wondered what pretty, thoughtless Nannie spoiled hi 
good opinion of girls when he was young. 

I looked from him to Berk, who was just beginnis 
life. It did seem such a shame for him to go throw 
the same process that had half ruined the best par 
Wncle George’s nature. Berk is so full of trust nov; 
he has such an honest, simple admiration for then 
ways and bright faces of the girls, and thinks it 
greatest pleasure to pay them little gentlemanly atte 
tions. I wished they could both see one or two sith 
know, who are just as bright, and merry, andat 
tive as it is possible for girls to be, and yet are asm 
est and true as the most fastidious uncle or brtb 
could desire. 

Five years from now I mean to ask Berk all about 
again. By that time his ideas will be pretty wells 
tled, and his opinions then will have been formed ftv 
the girls into whose society he has been throws. 

In the meanwhile some of you girls will certai 
meet him. You will notice him, too, because ht! 
handsome, and frank, and straightforward. So ify 
do any thing to make him respect girls less; ort) 
him think they are pretty playthings, but not much 
be trusted; or that they are mostly bold and forvily 
you will do a great wrong, both to him and to 


selves. 
————_+or—____—_. 


For the Companion. 
THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 

“Tf N. L. will return home to her bereaved father, 
the past shall be forgotten.” 

“There, dear, there’s good news for somebody.” 

The speaker, who had read the above adveriisem# 
aloud, was a neat little old lady, brisk, tidy, intelli 
and—poor. 

Opposite, on a faded lounge, lay a young gitl 
seemed recovering from illness. The room was"? 
small, and told the tale of poverty in its meagre 
nishing and poorly papered walls. The one wi 
near where the lounge stood looked out upon sq! 
of dull back yards and dingy brick houses with nam 
gaps between the stained walls, and stained 100 
chimneys that seemed to have been shedding tea! 
the soot and smoke had changed into ineffaceable bh , 
ness. The cries, and shouts, and bickerings © 
dren rose even into that elevated place, and the 
thunder of wheels sounded continuously. 

“?’m sure I don’t know what I shall do,” thei? 
had said, not many minutes before, looking listie 
from the window. “We shall never be able to pe 
doctor; never.” 

“Now don’t you fret, deary,” said the old Ww 
whose rheumatic hands had been busy in officé 
mercy for three long, dreary weeks. “Just put: 


trust in God, honey, as I told you before, just #8! 
when the dream of my life was ended.” sa 
“And what was the dream of your life, aunty: 
“To have alittle place of my very own, dear 
no matter how small, mine. To have a pig; and 

fowls, and a brindle cow, such as my mother b 











“Q, Miss Ackerman used to talk to us a great deal 


I was a little girl; that was the dream of my life,‘ 
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But it’s all over; my trying will never doit; I’ve given | 


it up, and just trust to the kind hand of Jesus to give | not return, and after every suggestion of ingenuity and 


me something better than a home of my own—up there.” | 

Tears gathered in the girl’s eyes, but she said noth- | 
ing. She was thinking how she had possessed a beau- 
tiful home of her own till her father had married a 
hard, unprincipled woman, who made every moment 
of her life wretched; who even poisoned her father’s 
heart against her, until existence under such circum- | 
stances became unendurable, and she had left it to fight | 
the hard fight of life for herself. | 

For a while the contest went bravely on; she found | 
friends who pitied her forlorn condition; she taught H 
music and did whatever work fell in her way, until she | 
was taken ill, after a desperate struggle to conquer her 
weakness, and the good woman who let out her hum- 
ple room to her, took care of her through the fever 
that ensued. 

It was an act of heroism for one so poor, and Nelly 
was overpowered with her weight of gratitude. Still she 
was helpless, homeless, dependent. The dream of her 
life was to carve out her own destiny—but what a hope- 
jess beginning! Then while she mused, the kind, bright 
old body had taken up a paper that was wrapped around 
some work, and read the notice that heads this sketch. 

“Jf N. L. will return home to her bereaved father, all 
the past shall be forgotten.” : 

“The date?” she gasped, and caught the paper from 
the trembling old hands. “A month ago; this paper 
is a month old, and he may be dead and buried. 
Aunty, go this moment and get a carriage. I must be 
taken down stairs; thatmeans me. N.L. Nellie Lang- 
ton. She is dead, and my father wants me.” 

A few hours afterward Nellie, with the kind old wo- 
man, drove up to the door of aspacious house. Her 
father was at home, and one of the old servants brought 
her in triumphantly. 

It was as she had thought. The woman who had 
cruelly driven her away was dead, and her father re- 
ceived her with open arms and bitter regrets for the 
past. The good old woman was not forgotten; the 
dream of her life becamea reality. Mr. Langton bought 
her a little home in the country, stocked it with all she 
needed, gave her a cow, a pig, and as many hens and 
chickens as she cculd take care of. 

It was beautiful to see her gratitude; she could never 
do too much for her kind benefactors. The first fruits 
of her garden, the best efforts of her dairy, the fairest 
of her flowers were always sent to them; and when 
sometimes they came out to visit her, her delight knew 
no bounds. So it happened that the dream of one life 
was fulfilled long after the dreamer had ceased to count 
it among the possibilities that might be. 

It seems, sometimes, as if God takes a special pleas- 
urein granting, at the last, some long deferred bless- 
ing. ALMA. 





For the Companion. 
FROZEN IN. 

James Welch and Pliny Gilbert lived on the shore of 
the Mississippi River, near Jonesboro’, and opposite 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Pliny was a young man of twen 
ty-two, while James was only a lad of thirteen, but so 
intelligent and manly for one of his years, that young 
Gilbert was never tired of having him for a companion. 

One evening in the month of March James’ little sis- 
ter was taken sick, and some medicine being required 
for her which could not be obtained without crossing 
the river, the lad was sent for it with the understand- 
ing that Pliny should accompany him. 

No danger was apprehended, though the ice was 
known to be floating more or less in the river, and 
James and his friend thought no more of their evening 
trip in their skiff across the Mississippi than they would 
have done of going to a neighbor’s house. They had 
done the same thing hundreds of times. 

They reached the “‘Cape,”’ made their purchases, and 
started to return. Their passage over had been attend- 
ed by no inconveniences, though they noticed that the 
wind seemed to be rising, and Pliny had made the re- 
mark that probably “‘an unusual quantity of ice would 
be down before morning.” 

As they began to row homeward, however, they found 
their way considerably impeded, for the large floes were 
driving continually athwart their course, accelerated 
by the strengthening wind, and the smaller fragments 
of crust had accumulated in the current and begun to 
mass themselves so as to threaten the blocking up of 
the entire passage. 

They made their way to the centre of the river, and 
there their little boat was caught between two immense 
blocks of ice, and wedged so firmly that they could go 
no further. Thus helpless and in imminent danger of 
being crushed in the accumulating drift of the river, 
the two young friends were borne down the vast cur- 
rent in momentary expectation of death. 

The north wind now swept and whistled down stream 
freezingly cold, and the clouds, hurled thickly across 
the moon, allowed them just sufficient break in the dis- 
mal darkness to see the horrors Of their situation. 

Their native village was soon left far in the distance. 
When would their kindred ever see them again? And 
the little child—would she die for want of the medicine 
they could not bring her? Every minute the weather 
Seemed to grow colder, and still they drifted down, 
down, down. Even if they should not be crushed and 
sunk in the chilly water, and if rescue should reach 
them in the morning, would they not be frozen to death ? 

Tormented with these gloomy thoughts, they huddled 
together in the boat and wajged in shivering expecta- 
tion of the worst. Occasionally they caught glimpses 
of lights along the distant shores, and shouted loudly 
for assistance, but if any one heard them it would have 
been madness to attempt their deliverance. There was 
No possibility of reaching them with oars—much less 
could sledge or footmen venture out on» the agitated 
Stream. Meantime the friends of the two young voy- 
agers, finding they did not return so soon as expected, 
became alarmed. Alarm increased to terr hen they 
Noticed the inclemency of the night and the dangerous 
Condition of the river. The impossibility of going in 
Search of them or in any way aseertaifiing how they 
were faring, immeasurably augmented the sense of ca- 
lamity. The parents of James. Welch especially re- 
Proached themselves for sending him, young as he was, 
into sUch fearfy) peril, 


| till morning, trying, meanwhile, to comfort their ap- 


The hours rolled on, and still the missing youths did 


affection for their help had been exhausted, the ago- 
nized friends were obliged to resign themselves to wait 


prehensions with the hope that the boys had conclud- 
ed to stay on the other side. 

The objects of all this anxiety continued to drift help- 
lessly down the river until about midnight. The crash- 
ing and leaping of the broken ice around them grew 
more fearful and dangerous. 

Suddenly they felt themselves lifted out of the water. 
An enormous slab ran under their skiff, grinding and 
lapping over the floating masses below, and lodged the | 
little craft, half upset, amid a pile of frozen boulders. | 
In a moment they knew that they were stationary. | 
The ice under them had ceased to move. 
“We are thrown high and dry on a gorge,” said | 
Pliny. ‘Ten to one the worst of our danger comes yet. 
The ice-floes will be down on us like a thousand bat- 
tering rams.” 

But James was a stout-hearted, hopeful little fellow, 
and in their great emergency proved himself the truer 
hero of the two. Instead of being affected at all by the 
despondent words of his older companion, who, it 
would seem, should have carried courage enough for 
both, the bold boy kept up heaft and declared his be- 
lief that they should soon be able to rescue themselves. 
“The ice is all lodged now,” said he, “and we can 
cross on it to the shore as soon as it is light enough to | 
venture.” 
During the uncomfortable hours that succeeded, how- | 
ever, it seemed more than once that young Gilbert's 
fears would certainly be realized, for the clashing ice- 
blocks continued to shove close upon them and pile 
themselves in great bergs almost directly above them. 
Sometimes the tossing masses would heave up as. if 
to leap upon their heads, and then when these became 
stationary a huge slab would slide over the top of the 
pile and remain hanging so that a finger’s touch would 
apparently send it down to crush them. 
Still they dared not leave the boat, for there was no 
knowing when the ice might gape suddenly and pre- 
cipitate them back into the water. 
Pliny became chilled through and through, but James 
bore the cold wonderfully well. Perhaps he was warm- 
er cfad. Every little while he would venture a little 
way and try the space between the cakes of ice with the 
heel of his boot, or with one of the oars, to see how 
soon they were likely to be frozen up. The “gorge” 
was rapidly congealing, and when it was solid escape 
would be comparatively easy, he said. 
The cold grew more and more intense, and the suf- 
ferings of the young boatmen were extreme—nothing 
but frequent and vigorous motion kept them from sink- 
ing betore the stealing frost. But God was making 
the very cause of their sufferings the instrument of their 
deliverance, and at length they were able to see the end 
of their peril. 

“The night, the lopg, dark night at last 

Passed fearfully away. 
’Mid crashing ice and howling blast 
They hailed the dawn of day!” 

Never was light more gladly welcomed, and as soon 
as they could see to step with safety James and Pliny 
left their boat and made their way ashore. 
Once on land they walked rapidly homeward, where 
they soon arrived, to the great joy of their friends and 
neighbors. They had been carried two miles below 
their destined landing-place. Pliny’s hands were so 
badly frozen that the use of one was much impaired, 
and James had two of his fingers considerably bitten, 
so that though both soon recovered from the effects of 
their exposure, they had ample reason to remember all 
their lifetime that terrible night in the ice. 
or ——_—_ 


WOLVES. 


Mr. Lloyd, in his Scandinavian adventures, says that 
wolves, if reared up from a tender age and kindly treat- 
ed, will become as docile as dogs; in proof of which he 
quotes -an account given by Mrs. Carin Bedoire. This 
lady’s husband had purchased at Gysinge three wolf- 
cubs which had only just obtained their sight. One of 
them was a female. He petitioned for leave to keep 
these little creatures a while. They were together 
about a month, during which time they had their abode 
in an arbor in the garden. As soon as they heard the 
lady’s voice in the courtyard calling “Sme@ valparna’”’ 
(little puppies), they would run up to her with such 
signs of affection and pleasure as were quite surprising, 
and when she had caressed and fed them they would re- 
turn to their retreat. 
After the lapse of a month, one of them, a male, was 
presented to M. af Uhr, and another, a female, to M. 
Thore Petree. When the remaining one was left by 
himself, he took refuge with the work-people, though 
~ “" most part he followed Mrs. Bedoire and her hus- 
and. 
“It was remarkable,” says the lady, “that this wolf 
became so faithful and attached that when we took a 
walk about the estate and he was with us, he would 
crouch beside us when we rested, and would not allow 
any one to approach nearer than about twenty paces; 
for if they came closer he would growl and show his 
teeth. When! scolded him for this, he would lick my 
hand, at the same time keeping his eye fastened on the 
intruder. He went about the house and in the kitchen 
in the same manner as a dog, and was much attached 
to the children, whom he would lick and play with. 
“This continued until he was five years old, by which 
time he was grown large and strong, when my husband, 
who feared that during his gambols with the children 
he might injure them with his claws, which were very 
sharp; or that if he found blood upon the children he 
might feel inclined to do them injury, determined to 
have him tied up. But he, nevertheless, often went 
Joose with me when | took a walk. He bad his kennel 
in the lower yard, near to the gate; and in the winter 
time, when the peasants came with the charcoal, he 
would leap on to the stone fence, where he would wag 
his tail and whine until they came up to him and pat- 
ted him. 
“At such times he was always desirous of searching 
their pockets, that he might see if they had any thing 
good to eat about them. The men became so accus- 
tomed to this, that they used to amuse themselves by 
putting a piece of bread into their pockets, to let him 
tind it ont, which he perfectly understood, and ate all 
they gave him. Besides this he had three Bowls of 
food daily. 
“It was remarkable that our dogs used to eat with 
him, out of the same bowl; but if any strange animal 
attempted to share the food with him, he would go be- 
side himself with rage. 
‘‘Whenever he saw me in the yard he kept up a dread- 
ful noise, and when I went up to the kennel he would 
raise himself on his hind legs and place his fore-paws 











would lick me, but when I left him he would howl with ! 
sorrow. 

“We had him thus for a year, but as he was rather 
expensive to keep, and howled greatly at night, Bedoire 
determined on shooting him. The gardener and the 
poetaster Malmberg were his executioners; and it was 
not without sorrow that I saw him led to the garden, 
his first asylum, where he met his doom. 

“The wolf we presented to M. af Uhr, singularly 
enough, shared his kennel with one of that gentleman’s 
dogs. The latter lay with him every night; and when 
meat was given him to eat, he never could find it in 
his heart to devour the whole of it, but carried a por- 
tion of it to the wolf, who always received it with friend- 
ly gesticulation. And it happened not unfrequently 
that the wolf rewarded his friend the dog in a similar 
manner.” 


Curious INVENTION.—Petrus Ramus tells us of a 
wooden eagle and an iron fly made by Regiomontanus, 
a famous mathematician of Nuremberg. The eagle 
was made to spread its wings, fly in -the air, and, meet- 
ing the Emperor Maximilian some distance from the 
city gates, salute him, crown him, or something of that 
sort, and follow him back to his palace. This mechan- 
ical eagle—our French neighbors employ a live eagle 
on similar occasions—is said to have excited great as- 
tonishment in all who have witnessed its flight. 





“T thought we were going to have that together,” said 
Abby, slowly. 

“Well, we were, but then I didn’t think of the hospi- 
tal. If I should want it, couldn’t I have your half, 
Abby?” 

“Yes,” said Abby, swallowing her roll hurriedly; 
“ves, I would take it, Charlie.” 

So the two ladies, and Charlie, and the velvet peach 
went to the hospital, and the ladies and Charlie came 
out again, but the peach didnot. The last Charlie saw 
of it, it was in the thin, white fingers of a soldier boy, 
who was so weak that even the peach was heavy te 
hold. But his smile was so sweet, and his “thank you” 
was such music to Charlie’s ears that he was a great 
deal happier to leave the peach in that sick soldier’s 
hand than he could have been to eat adozen peaches all 
himself. . 

And that is the way Charlie preserved his peach—in 
a pleasant memory. 

It was five years ago, and it is sweet and fragrant 
yet; and to-day I haveeno doubt his mother counts the 
very choicest of all the sweetmeats she possesses that 


surpri-¢ 
sion of crackers, “‘Why, sir, that horse has carried 
crackers these forty years.” 
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A SMALL boy said to a man who was expressing his 
that 2 baker’s horse did not start at the explo- 
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For the Companion. 
THE PRESERVED PEACH. 
I know of a peach that was preserved all by itself— 
Can you guess how. it was preserved? 
There was no sugar or syrup of any kind about it; no 
vinegar or spices. It was not a “sweet pickled” peach. 

It was all the owner had, and he took his own way 
to preserve it, so I shall have to tell you about it just 
as it’was. 

It was a little boy who preserved this peach. His 
name is Charlie. 

He went, one warm, bright day in early summer, 
with his mamma and a lady friend while they did some 
shopping. It was almost too early to expect to see 
fresh peaches in the shop windows. Not quite, howev- 
er, for in a basket, in one store which they entered, 
Charlie’s bright black-eyes espied a pyramid of rich, 
velvety peaches. 

If I had been with him, I should have been afraid to 
ask the price, for once I saw such a basket of peaches 
in a Boston shop window, and, eagerly asking the 
price, was told, ‘One dollar apiece.” 

The lady friend, noticing the direction of Charlie’s 
eves, asked the price of the fruit, and was told, “Fifteen 
cents apiece.” 

“How much would peaches come to a bushel at that 
rate ?’”’ was the little question in mental arithmetic that 
found its way into Charlie’s busy head just as the lady 
said, “{ will take one.” 

Charlie watched the peach dropped into a conical 
twist of thin paper, with a side glance, not wishing any 
one to guess his thoughts; but, sure enough, the peach 
was given’to him. It felt larger than it looked, and 
smelt, O so good! 

Charlie didn’t see very much in the shops the rest of 
the way, and when,they got home, he and his little sis 
ter, two years younger, discussed the peach. 

“Isn’t it splendid?” he said, setting it up on the man- 
tel, on achina plate. “And just think what it cost— 
fifteen cents—and you shall have half. I sha’n’t eat it 
till morning.” 

Little Alby looked as if she thought it woald taste 
better just then, but then didn’t say so, even once. 
She couldn’t, because wasn’t her brother very generous 
to give her half of it at all? 

The next morning, at breakfast, Charlie’s eye often 
rested on the peach, which was to be the dessert. 

Just before they were through, his mamma asked 
the lady friend if she would like to visit the hospital 
with her that morning. 

It was during the war, and many hospitals all over 
the country were filled with sick and wounded soldiers. 
Charlie had heard of them, but he had never been 
through one, and so he begged to go too. 

“TI shouldn’t think you could bear to see all their pale 
faces, and like as not hear them groan,” said tender- 
hearted little Abby. 

“{ should think I could stand it if they can,” an- 
swered Charlie, boldly, but in fact with an effort to 
screw his courage to a higher point than it had before 
attained; for, to tell the truth, this was the principal 
reason why he had never been with his papa, in his fre- 
quent visits to the hospital. 

“I can stand it; and I’m going to take my peach, 


one “preserved peach.” J. P. 





too,” he added, brightening up, suddenly. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


“Whir-r! whir-r! whir-r!”’ 
Now be quiet. Don’t stir, 
For, poised by the woodbine’s red trumpets so gay, 
Is a bright humming-bird; 
Don’t utter a word, 
Lest you frighten the dear little beauty away! 


Did you see him alight? 
(The sly little sprite,) 
He swings on the vine that hangs over the door; 
He has not finished yet 
His morning foilette, 
But smooths all his rich, glossy plumage once more. 


He lives upon dew, 
Upon rose-extract too, 
On the nectar that’s hid in the fair lily-bells; 
And he’s fashioned his nest, 
His wee, bonnie nest, 
Where the wild honeysuckle grows sweet in the dells, 


He feeds on the wing, 
Just ready to spring 
Away to the forest if danger is near; 
And the blossoms hold still, 
For his black, slender bill 
Is so light that the flowers do not know it is here. 


Mark the delicate sheen, 
Is it azure, or green 
That tinges his crest and his soft, silky wings? 
See the bright, glancing eyes, 
So tiny in size, 
And the little breast swelling with joy as he swings. 


There’s no room for a guest 
In the quaint pensile nest; 
It is bound to a leaf with a fine spider’s thread; 
So you must not go there 
To meddle and stare, 
And frighten the mother-bird out of her head. 


If you cage him he’ll die, 
Because he’s so shy, 
And because you don’t know how he ought to be fed; 
There! por 4 did you start? 
He is off with a dart, 
And so there is nothing more to be said. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 
A Picture Proverb. 





My /irst’s a thing you seldom see, 
Kepc secret under lock and key; 

And yet its hospitab!e door 

Stands open for the sick and poor. 

My second is a thing of state, 

Made smart for babies and the great; 
My whole stands forth in mouest pride, 
Stark naked, with its clothes inside. 


3. ' 
Four legs, two legs and no legs make an accomplishment. 


4. 
My jirst I would venture much for. 
My second L could venture in; and 
My whole is too valuable to be risked. 


5. 
Seek me where the wild sea waves 
Hurry, crashing, to the shore; 
Seek me where the roaring cannon 
Speeds its messenger of war; 
Seek me when the battle’s over, 
When the warrior’s met his doom; 
When he rests in all his glory, 
Seek me with him in the tomb. 


6. 
I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 3, 4, 7 is a color. 
My 1, 6, 11 is often a pet. 
Mv 9, 2, 13 is a mischievous animal, 
My 12, 8, 5 is not cold. 
My 10 is a pronoun. 
My whole is an excellent motto. 


7. 
What is the power that is so great 
Its force can hold ten thousand weight? 
And yet an infant with its thumb ° 
This mighty power can overcome, 
The rolling spheres it does coerce, 
And regulate the universe; 
But should its efforts cease one minute, 
All would be hurled in space infinite. 


Conundrums. 


What is it that the faster a man runs, the less likely he is 
to catch? His breath. 

What part of a ship is like a farmer? The tiller. 

Why is a cat better than a swallow? Because one swal- 
low does not make a summer, but any catcan make a ne. 

Why is an acquitted prisoner like a gun? Because he is 
taken up, charged, and then let olf. 

What sort of a day would be a good one for “running for 
acup?” A muggy diy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Wherefore despond? persevere and you will conquer, 
2. For-tune. 3. A postman. : 


4,.WaAveE. 5. “Chevy Chase.” 
A REA. 6. Dust. 
V EER. 
E aRL, 
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For the Companion. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
Chevy Chase. 

Chevy Chase, an exciting sport for boys, takes its 
name from an old battle on the Scottish border, between 
Percy and Douglas, whose feuds have been made fa- 
mous by romance and song. 

Allan Cunningham once wrote a ballad on Chevy 
Chase that was very popular in Great Britain, being a 
re-echo of the ancient minstrelsy of the border. 

Percy and Douglas were rivals, and it was the chief 
aim of each to irritate the other. The castle of each 
lay on the border. The forests of Douglas were on the 
Scottish side, and were famous for their deer and choice 
game. 

Percy made a vow that he and his archers would pen- 
etrate into Scotland and spend three days in hunting 
in the forests of his rival. 

“Tell him,” said Douglas, to whom the vaunt was 
reported, “teil him that he will find a single day more 
than enough.” 

To the broad forests of Douglas Percy and his arch- 
ers hied one blithe summer day, and a right merry time 
they had. They hunted until they had killed an hun- 
dred fallow deer and “harts of grice,” and then they 
feasted on venison cooked beneath the greenwood tree. 
When the feast was ended and the wine-cups drained, 
Percy said,— 

“Douglas vowed to mect me here; but since he has 
not come let us be gone.” 

But one of his squires suddenly exclaimed,— 

“Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armor bright, 


Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight; 

“All men of pleasant Teviot-dale, 
Fast by the river Tweed :” 

“© cease your sport,’’ Karl Percy said, 
“And take your bows with speed.” 

The approach of Douglas is thus announced by the 
balladist: 

Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of his company, 
W hose armor shone like gold. 


“Show me,” said he, ‘“‘whose men you be, 
That hunt so boldly here; 

That without my consent do chase 
And kill my fallow deer,” 

To which Percy replied, ‘We choose not to say whose 
men we are, but we will imperil our lives to kill these 
fallow deer.” 

“Then one of us shall die,” said Douglas, angrily. “I 
know who thou art; thou art an earl and a Percy, too. 
Set thy men aside, for they have done me no harm; 
take thy sword and let us settle this feud between our- 
selves.” 

To this Percy consented. The good sense of the ri- 
vals in thus wishing to settle the difficulty between 
themselves commands our admiration. If ugly peo- 
ple would do their own quarrelling, and leave the inno. 
cent to go their way in peace, there would be much 
less trouble in the world. To this arrangement, how- 
ever, a certain English squire objected : 

Then stepped a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name; 


Who said, “1 would not have it told 
To Henry, our King, for shame, 

“That e’er my captain fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on: 

You are two earls,” said Witherington, 
“And I a squire alone.” 

“I'll do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand; 

While I have power to wield my sword 
I'll fight with heart and hand.” 


Few quarrels happen in which some ofticious With- 
erington does not step in and make matters worse 
The speech of Witherington was seconded by a flight 
of English arrows: 

Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true: 
At the first flight of arrows sent 

Full tourscore Scots they slew. 

Douglas was not daunted by the onset. His spear- 
men “of pleasant Teviot-dale” levelled their weapons 
and rushed upon the English archers, and a lively time 
they had: 

The battle closed on every side, 
No slackness there was found, 


And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 


O, but it was a grief to see, 
And likewise for to hear, 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And scattered here and there. 


In the midst of the combat Percy and Douglas met, 
and their passions were so heated that no dissuasion 
could prevent them from encountering: 


They fought until they both did sweat, 
With swords of temper'd steel ; 

Until the blood, hke drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 


During the parley : 
With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 
So the world was better by one the less shoulder-hit- 
ter. Douglas showed fight even when dying, and yield- 
ed his breath with an order to his men to continue 
fighting. 

Percy was deeply affected when he found that his an- 
tagonist was mortally wounded. Percy told Douglas 
that he was very, very sorry, which must have been a 
great comfort to the dying man. 

A Scottish knight, who had failed to learn wisdom 
from so much of the contest, vowed vengeance on Percy : 


Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called, 
Who with a spear most bright, 

And mounted on a gallant steed, 
Rode fiercely through the fight. 


He passed the English archers all, 
Without or dread or fear, 

And through Ear! Percy’s fair bodie, 
He thrust his hateful spear. 


The death scene of Percy was not very romantic: 


% Withsuch a vehement force and might 
He did his body gore, 
The spear ran through the other side 
A long cloth yard and more. 


After the fall of their leaders the English and Scotch 
continued to fight until 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 





Scarce fifty-three did flee. 
and 
Of fifteen hundred English spears 
Went home but fiftygthree. 
The English and Scotch both claim the victory, but 
to which it belongs is nota matter of very great im- 


Chase. 

So much for the famous old fray on the border. Now 
for the boyish sport of which we sat down to write. 

Chevy Chase, or, as it is often called, Prisoner’s Base, 
is played in the following manner: 

The players prepare their ground, select two lead- 


of the game and the position of the parties may be seen 
by the following diagram : 


Base of 





Base of 
arty art 
Ko. » Ko. tf 
Chevy, or . 
Challenger’s 
Ground. 
Prison Prison 
of party of party 
No. 2. No. 1. 


It will be noticed that prison No. 1 is opposite base 
No. 2, and vice versa. The players stand within their 
respective bases, when one is sent out to the Chevy or 
challenging ground, and cries Chevy, Chevy Chase; 
once, twice, thrice, which is regarded as a challenge to 
the opposite party. The leader of the party challenged 
sends out one of his men to encounter the challenger. 
It is the object of the combatant thus gent out to touch 
or tag the challenger, and it is the aim of the latter to 
get back to his base untouched. Ample ground is nec- 
essary in playing this game, as the Chevy should be a 
considerable distance from the bases. 

If the challenger gets to his base untouched, another 
of the party may be sent out to encounter the pursuer, 
but if he (the challenger) is tagged, he is regarded as 
captured, and must go to his adversary’s prison. 

The prisoners thus captured may be released by be- 
ing tagged by those of the party to which they belong, 
but only one of them can be released by the same play- 
er at the same time. Thus any one of the players who 
has left his base may be pursued by one of the oppo- 
site party, who in turn may be pursued by another and 
soon. The object of each party is to make all of the 
other party prisoners. 

When all the prisoners have been released, a new 
challenge may be made by one of the party that was 
challenged last. The leaders of the game are not ex- 
pected to quit their bases, and the players must obey 
the commands of the leader of the party to which they 
belong. H. BuTTERWORTH. 





VARIETY. 


————= 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


A friend of ours, now a major, was, previous to the 
war, engaged with a party of engineers in surveying a 
route for a proposed railroad in the Stateof Iowa. One 
night they stopped at a farm-house, and just before 
they were ready for bed the farmer came rushing in 
and said that his heifer had fallen into the well. It 
seems he had been divging a well, which was about fif- 
teen feet deep, and the heifer had fallen into it. 

The whole party went out with lanterns. The chief 
engineer, who, of course, was a scientific man, at once 
ordered a large pole to be brought, by which he meas- 
ured the depth of the well. Then he and his assistant 
went into the barn to make a calculation as to how far 
from the well they would have to begin to dig a trench 
in order to get a proper inclination, so that the heifer 
could walk out to the surface. 

Above the well was arranged a horizontal windlass, 
turned by cranks, which was used to raise the earth 
out of the well. 

As soon as the chief engineer had gone into the barn 
the thought struck the practical major that they might 
tie a rope around the heifer’s neck and hoist her out 
before the man of science got through with his calcu- 
lations. 

The major suggested the plan to the old man, who 
at once approved of it. So, procuring a rope, he went 
down into the well, according to the major’s direction, 
to tie it around the neck. 

“What kind of a knot shall I tie?” 

“Any kind you please,” replied the major. “Wewill 
get her out before she chokes, any way; only place the 





knot under the jaw.” 


. 


ers, and separate into two equal parties. A general plan 


portance, though great in its day was the fame of Chevy | 





was made known to the engineer. 

“That,” said- the major, ‘is what I call common 
sense against science.” 

The engineer got so angry about the matter that he 
did not speak to the major for several weeks.—Maine 
Press. 

+o>—___— 
“THE VERY HAIRS OF YOUR HEAD 
ARE ALL NUMBERED,’’ 


“When I was a very little boy,” said an aged minis- 
ter, “‘my father used to send me for the cows. They 
were kept in a pasture some distance from home, and 
as I was a timid child [ always ran as fast as I could 
that I might get back before dark. One day, on reach- 
ing the pasture, no cows were to be seen. I hurried 
on to the next field, calling and 1 oking on both sides 
of the road. Not finding them I[ kept on, until finding 
myself a long distance from home alone, and darkness 
coming on, I sat down on a flat stone by the roadside 
and cried heartily. Suddenly the thought came, ‘God 
knows just where those cows are; He can send them to 
me ina minute. It will be much better to pray than 
to weep.” And kneeling down on the stone, I asked the 
Lord earnestly to show me where they were. As I 
rose, with a lighter heart, I heard the lowing of cattle, 
and. looking round, saw the whole herd in the oppo- 
site field. 

“I never forgot that lesson. Seventy-five years have 
passed since then, but the stone is still there; and I 
never pass it, on my way to my old home, without re- 
calling that night, and thanking God for teaching me, 
from a child, to seek His help in Jiti/e things as well as 
in great.” 
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SPROUTS! 
Jick, (contidentially, to little brother,)}—O dear, dear, 
this is ove of the troubles we pour fellows have, who are 
grown up. Why, if [ didn’t snave every day this warm 


™ 


weather, Ll shouldn’t look fit to be seen! 


+2>> 





A Nosie Evernant.—Ludolph says that an ele- 
phant was one day ordered to Jaunch a ship. The an- 
imal attempted to pull the vessel into the water, but it 
was beyond its strength, “Take away that lazy beast 
and put another in his stead,” cried the angry keeper. 
The noble animal, on hearing this, redoubled his efforts, 
fractured his skull and fell dead on the spot! 


——___$_—$~@9——_—__—__—— 


InpIAN Humor —“T am glad,” said Rev. Dr. Y—-, 
to the chief ot the Little Ottawas, “that you do not 
drink whiskey, but it grieves me to find that your peo- 
ple use so much of it.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the chief, and he fixed an impres- 
sive eye upon the doctor, which communicated the re- 
proot before he uttered it, ‘‘we Indians wse a great deal 
of whiskey, but we do not make it.” 





A COBBLER from away Down East visited one of the 
large shoe manufactories of Lynn, the other day, and 
for the first time in his life saw shoes made by machi- 
nery. “Whatdo yon think of that?” asked the fore- 
man, as the astonished ‘‘Down Easter’ stood breath- 
less, with his hands thrust deep in his pockets, gazing 
at the wonder-working machine betore him. “It beats 
awl,” was the laconic and significant reply. 


Aw old lady on a steamboat observed two men pump- 
ing up water to wash the deck, and the captain being 
near by it, she accosted him as follows: 

“Well, captain, got a well aboard, eh?” 

“Yes, ma’am; always carry one,” said the polite 
captain. 

‘‘Well, that’s clever. I always disliked this nasty 
river water, especially in dog days.” 


Ir alittle piece of gum camphor be put into a tin 
cup and held over a light, the smoke of it will precent- 
ly pervade the room and scatter the mosquitoes. Spir- 
its of camphor sprinkled on the pillow will often drive 
them away at night. Probably neither camphor nor 
any other remedy will:be always effectual; but these 
insects do not like smoke nor any pungent odor, which 
fact will enable us sometimes to dispense with their un- 
welcome intrusion. 


A LAD, eleven years old, whose parents live in Har- 
lem, while bathing ir the canal at- Mott Haven, recent- 
ly, was drowned. Two men stood on the shore and 
saw him struggling in the water; but as the boys in the 
neighborhood are in the habit of pretending to be 
drowning, thereby causing people to run to their aid 
and then laughing at them, the men did not attempt 
to help the child, and so he drowned before their eyes. 

What does man love more than life, 
Hate more than death or mortal strife; 
That which contented men desire, 
The r have, the rich uire; 
The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all men carry to their graves?—Nothing. 


Aw English tourist, writing home, says that the rea- 
son why the Vermont and New Hampshire boys are so 
tall is because they are in the habit of drawing them- 
selve® up sO as to peep over the mountaius to see the 
sun rise. It is dreadful stretching work. 


IRRITABLE SCHOOLMASTER.—“‘Now, then, stupid, 
what's the next word? What comes after cheese?” 
Dull Boy.—“ Mouse, sir.” 


WHEN may a loaf of bread be said to be inhabited? 
When it has a little Indian in it. 


“I am an outsider,” as the juice of the apple re- 
marked, when the bung flew out of the barrel. 


CANTON MATTINGS—of the finest grades, from the Cargo 
auction sales—for sale at the New Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washing. 
ton Street. Joun J. PEASLEY & Co, 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS are made a specialty at the New Cay. 
pet Warehouse, 47 Washington Street. Dealers are invited to 
inspect our stock. JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co, 
35—3w 





KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass, 
Sold by all druggists. B—u 





THE FINEST STRAWBERRY 

For Amateur Culture: NAPOLEON III.—Large, handsome 
productive and high flavored. Illustrated descriptive circular’ 
with testimonials of Chas. Downing, Thos. Mehan, H. E. Hooy. 
er, and other leading horticulturists, mailed to applicants 
Plants (by mail, postage paid), $3 per doz. Nurserymen, dealers 
and clnbs supplied at reduced rates: 

35—4w LDW'D J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa, 





C AUTION Purchasers of the Peruviay 

e Syrup, (a protected solution of the 
protoxide of iron.) are cautioned against being deceived by any 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or Bark and Iron which 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has PrerRuviay 
SYRUP (not Peruvian BARK) blown in the glass. E 


EXAMINE TRE 
BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. 28—8weop 





HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing, 
PLUMMER & WILD = R, 

GENERAL N. E. AGENTS, 


33—6w No 59 Bromfield St., Boston, 





MULTITUDES of People require an Alterative to restore the 
heaithy action of their systems and correct the derangements 
that creep into it. Sarsaparillas were used and valued, unti 
several impositions were palmed off upon the public under this 
name. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA is no imposition.  34-tw 


OAMPAIGN PINS, 209 


Different Styles for Republican 
IVORY CHARMS, 


avd Democrats, now ready. Also, 
G. A. R. BADGES. 





Engravings, Song Books, &c. Spee 
imens, 25 cts.; lots, $1, $2, $5. Send 
for Circular to Stone, Hall & Co, 
Headquart'rs Campaign Goods, Bos 
ton, Mass. P.O. Box, 3844. 32-4" 





If you have never used this Remedy, try it. 
POND’S EXTRACT, 
iin 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 
THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE AGE. 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, mor 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fast dr- 
ving all othe r“*Pain Killers’’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rhewmatism, 
Neuralyia, Toothache, Earache, 
and Sore Throat 

it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely cures 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permanent 
cured by using it internally and externally. OLD ULCERS 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured by it. ALL 
HEMORKHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, TEETH, 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are mor 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other know 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign action. 

Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists ws it 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success. 

Thousands of Families ider it as indi b 
as their salt or flour. 

No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or nes 
lect it. 

Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 0z; $100 for Pints; $175 

for Quarts. 

Sold by all First Ciass Drueeists. 
Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine (Co. 

33—l0w 562 Broadway, New York. 
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CROQUET! CROQUET! CROQUET! 
BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET. 


Don't buy a set of Croquét until you have examined a sam- 
ple of BRADLEY'S Patent. 


PATENT INDEXICAL BALLS. 
IMPROVED SHAVED MALLETS. 
PATENT REMOVABLE BRIDGES. 
IMPROVED YLAITED MALLET HANDLES. 
PATENT KUBBER COVERED BALLS. 
*ATENT SUCKETS FOR BRIDGES. 
Superior for style, finishand durability. 


MILTON BRADLEY (CO., 
Patentees and Sole Manufactarer 
CROQUET—ITS PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 


Revised and Standard. Tlustrated. The Booby 
abolished. ty mail for 25 cents. 





Fourth edition. 


Zoetrope, Zoetrope, Zoetrope; or, Wheel of Life. 


More amusement for a whole family than any_cther ten ty 
ever invented. New Pictures; Series2,3 and 4. By mail, $1 p€ 
series of twelve scenes each. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 
—4w Springfield, Mass 


Wanted—Agents e 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, maje and female, to 4 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SI NSE FAMIL’ 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fe 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most super 
manner. Price only sis. @ully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the Rey 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the el 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agen jig 
| $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from C0. 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palmit 
off worthless cast-iron machines, ui der the same name or ® 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap DY 
chine manufactured. 32-49 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low? 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for #15 and $20. Send for a circular to the —_ oy 


Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 
a 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 








For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mallet 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 30-aF 
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